DANGEROUS REACTIONS 


Premier Khrushchev’'s performance at his final 


igh conference in Paris, a British commentator 


observed, “was betier anti-Soviet propaganda 
than any Western agency could have devised. It 
completely destroyed the popular image of the 
Soviet leader as a friendly, reasonable man of af- 
fairs . . . and substituted a frightening picture of 
brutal and malignant arrogance.” This image was 
not altered by Mr. Khrushchev’s remarks at his 
June 3 press conference in Moscow. Here his per- 
sonal abuse of President Eisenhower reached new 
depths of virulence and hysteria. 

These developments have, of course, had prac- 
tical effects inthiscountry. President Eisenhower's 
televised report to the nation on the collapse of 
the summit conference was a model of restrained 
dignity in the face of crude provocation. But some 
other reactions have been less reassuring. Two in 

icular offer a distinct danger to the nation’s 
wg life—particularly in its approach to prob- 
ems of the Cold War. 


One of these reactions is the argument that for 
the sake of “unity” debate over the U-2 episode 
must be stopped, even before it has begun; the 
other is the suggestion that the worth of an Ameri- 
can statesman, and his ability to deal with the 
Soviet challenge, can be measured by the attacks 
Mr. Khrushchev has made upon him. 

These reactions (and they have been widely 
voiced in both parties during the past few weeks ) 
suggest an alarming revival of the “treason” issue 


in American life. This is the issue that virtually 


cut off debate on major topics during the years of 
Senator Joseph McCarthy's power and reduced 
our political discussion to arguments over the 
“patriotism” of particular candidates. In such an 
atmosphere a dispassionate examination of issues 
was virtually impossible and policy tended to be a 
merely negative response to Communist pressure. 
If this were to happen again, as a result of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s conduct, the Soviet chief would 
have achieved a major victory over American life. 
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The fact is that never has a national debate over 


our policy in the Cold War been more necessary 


than it is now. We are entering upon a presidential 
election campaign in a year of great transition. 
Past policies must be reexamined and future poli- 
cies suggested in an atmosphere free from that 
negative superpatriotism which chokes off discus- 
sion by suggesting (however subtly and indi- 
rectly) that to criticize American policy is to be- 
tray America. 

If we succumb to this insidious proposal, Mr. 
Khrushchev will have succeeded more signifi- 
cantly than ever before in his campaign to divide 
and intimidate American opinion. 

Premier Khrushchev has many faces and he 
plays many roles. What face he wears and what 
role he plays in any given crisis is perhaps deter- 
mined as much by power struggles within the 
Kremlin and by pressures from Red China as by 


anything the United States can say or do. The 


Soviet leadership remains a mystery wrapped in 
an enigma. There can be no doubt, however, that 
our handling of the U-2 incident gave Mr. Khru- 
shchev an excuse, at least, for his present behavior. 

It would be tragic indeed if, as a result of his 
behavior, we assigned the Soviet Premier yet an- 
other role: the manipulator of America’s political 
affairs. A great nation, a mature nation, must re- 
sist the temptation merely to react, even to con- 
duct as deplorable as Mr. Khrushchev’s. It must 
freely debate great issues and formulate future 
policies on a basis more positive, more rational 


than this. 


Notice: In keeping with the practice of most of 
America’s journals of opinion, Worldview will sus- 
pend publication for one month during the sum- 
mer. A combined July-August issue will appear 
toward the end of July. The regular monthly 
schedule will be resumed in September. As a re- 
sult of this, current subscriptions will be extended 
for one month. 
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in the magazines 


Can we afford to disarm? This is the disturbing 


Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. Widely dis- 
cussed here and abroad in connection with the fail- 
ure of the Summit, Mr. Piel’s article, “The Eco- 
nomics of Disarmament,” describes the relationship 
between a ent war economy, currently thriv- 
ing on the rate of technological obsolescence in ar- 
mament, and an ted national prosperity. 
“It appears,” he writes, “that economic compulsions 
play as significant a role in establishing the size of 
the national arms budget as any consideration of the 
military necessity.” He ts out that, “on a rea- 
sonable estimate for the present value of the invest- 
ment multiplier [armament expenditures], the $40- 
to $60-billion war economy accounts for $100 to 
$150 billion worth of business, that is, twenty-five 


to thirty-three and one-third per cent of the eco- 


nomic activity of the nation as a whole.” 

“If we want to think seriously about disarma- 
ment,” Mr. Piel continues, “we must face the eco- 
nomic i that it presages. The war economy is 
not likely to be totally or suddenly dismantled. But 
if it is to be curtailed in the performance of its 
vital economic function, then some other activity 
must take its place.” Pointing to the fact that “the 
prosperity of American household has been ac- 
companied by a profound depression in the public 
domain,” Mr. Piel suggests a program of public 
works and public services to fill the gap. Like ar- 
mament, “the products of these un ings do 
not enter the consumption circuit, while the income 
they generate does.” 

Looking at the reason for that “profound depres- 
sion in the public domain,” Mr. Piel blames “the 
classical p ty to look at the welfare of the 
nation from the point of view of the individual 
businessman.” This kind of thinking, Mr. Piel sug- 
gests, has led to a crisis in the nation’s affairs. “The 
a int that looks at the life of the econ 
turn in the business cycle—or the nuclear catastrophe 
that may bring it to a stop. The ve that 
sees the economy from the outside can plan for the 
day when three-thirds of the population will share 
the material benefits of industrial civilization.” 

e 


In the June issue of Harper's, Peter F. Drucker 
initiates a series of articles called “Politics for a New 
Generation.” In Part One, “Agenda for the Next 
President,” he addresses “Mr. President-to-be” in an 
attempt to “spotlight key issues and to suggest what, 
underneath the froth of campaign slogans, will real- 
ly be at stake during your term of office.” 


What is at stake, in Mr. Drucker’s opinion, is the 
realization of a new era in history. “The first need 
today,” he writes, “is not for specific legislation, but 
for new goals, new attitudes, new visions, and new 
political alignments.” Extensive revision in the areas 
of defense policy, economic policy and disarmament 
_— is vitally necessary, Mr. Drucker believes, but 
chiefly as a prelude to “the big job: to develop a 
sense of common purpose in the non-Communist 
world through our leadership in joint endeavors.” 
In short, “our next President will have to create an 
American international policy. We have none today 
and in effect have had none for at least eight, if 
not ten, years. We have to decide what to do, what 
to aim at, what to be.” 


Dean Rusk’s article on “The President” in the 
April Foreign Affairs is also to some extent an as- 
sessment of the challenges facing the Chief Execu- 
tive today. Like Mr. Drucker, he addresses his re- 
marks to the next administration, but he is con- 
cerned less to lay out an agenda for action than to 
indicate the nature of the burdens which historical 
change has placed upon the modern Presidency, 
transforming it into “an office of almost unbearable 
responsibility.” 

The focus of Dr. Rusk’s article is a criticism of 
the additional complications of this responsibility 
resulting from the whole concept of personal dip- 
lomacy at the Summit. Summitry is bad because “it 
is not easily accommodated among the peculiarities 
of our constitutional system; it diverts time and en- 
ergy from exactly the point at which we can spare 
it least; it does not give us effective negotiation; 
. . . it does not encourage the view that it contrib- 
utes to the advancement of American interests.” Dr. 
Rusk concludes that “Summit diplomacy is to be 
approached with the wariness with which a prud- 
ent physician prescribes a habit-forming drug—a 
technique to be employed rarely and under the 
most exceptional circumstances, with rigorous safe- 
guards against its becoming a debilitating or dan- 
gerous habit.” 


In other periodicals: 

“Realism and World Politics” by William G. Carle- 
ton, The American Scholar, Summer. 

“The United Nations and Free World Security,” 
Current History, June. Articles by Ross N. Berkes, 
G. F. Hudson, Leland Goodrich, Edwin F. Stanton, 
Louise W. Holborn, A. F. K. Organski, and Keith 
Irvine. 

PAMPHILUS 


“MORALITY AND FOREIGN POLICY” 


Last month Worldview published an essay by John Courtney Murray, S.J. that 
strongly criticized the current “ambiguist” approach to problems of ethics and 
foreign policy and argued for a return to “the tradition of reason in moral af- 
fairs.” In this issue Worldview presents extended comments on Father Mur- 
ray’s article by Kenneth W. Thompson and Hans J. Morgenthau. Dr. Thomp- 
son is the author of Christian Ethics and the Dilemmas of Foreign Policy and 
Political Realism and the Crisis of World Politics; Dr. Morgenthau is the au- 
thor of Dilemmas of Politics and the forthcoming The Purpose of America. 


THE PROBLEM OF MEANS 


Kenneth W. Thompson 


In “Morality and Foreign Policy” a distinguished 
Catholic theologian has raised a series of important 
issues that trouble him in the writings of political 
realists. Father John Courtney Murray should real- 
ize, however, that those he attacks are deeply trou- 
bled by many of the same issues. Unhappily, he 
falls prey early in his analysis to the very polemics 
he attributes to authors of “the new morality.” 

Thus Father Murray concentrates his attack on 
what he calls “an intramural argument going on 
within the Protestant community.” This ignores a 
rich body of contemporary Catholic writing which 
is central to the tradition he is criticizing. The edi- 
tors of The Review of Politics, for example, stand 
in the forefront of fulltime Catholic writers on in- 
ternational morality and they have their European 
counterparts. That Father Murray excludes their 
thought from his critique by implying that concern 
with the “ambiguity” of politics is a peculiarly Prot- 
estant obsession suggests that he is the doctrinaire, 
not those he describes in this way. Nor does he rec- 
ognize the emphasis of Jewish writers like Will Her- 
berg, Martin Buber or Hans J. Morgenthau, who 
are no less involved in the discussion. 

More unsettling and disturbing in Father Murray's 
essay is an apparent blindness to the common prob- 
lem of moral absolutes. Catholics no less than Prot- 
estants must confess that American society has 
viewed the present crisis in simple, unambiguous 
terms. There is much about the Cold War that is 
straightforward and unequivocal. Our policies have 
succeeded to the extent that we were called on to 

nd to of the Communist threat which 
are similar if not identical with Nazism and Fascism. 


The Truman Doctrine and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization have been designed to meet power 
with countervailing power through military assist- 
ance and alliances. Yet in the struggle for the re- 
spect of the uncommitted nations, more subtle and 
imaginative programs are needed. It is not mee 
in confronting these issues to say with many influ- 
ential Catholic and other leaders that Communism 
alone is the real threat. These problems would per- 
plex and baffle our leaders if Communism were sud- 
denly to disappear. 

Our approach to such issues has been im 
by the moral absolutism associated with McCarthy- 
ism. For this Catholics no less than Protestants must 
be held accountable, and it is hardly just of Father 
Murray to place the full burden on another faith 
by implying that abstract moralism is a peculiarly 
Protestant issue. Indeed, while many Catholics un- 
doubtedly transcend the problem, moral absolutism 
for them is a yawning abyss of treacherous pitfalls 
from which only the wisest and most sophisticated 
are secure. Protestants, and especially those who are 
tireless in self-examination and self-criticism, must 
be tactless enough to point this out if Catholics are 
unwilling to recognize it. 

The polemical character of Father Murray's ar- 
gument is further illustrated by his patronizing dis- 
cussion of “ambiguity.” Now, the ambiguity of pow- 
er is no invention of intellectuals but a basic prob- 
lem inherent in political responsibility. No one who 
had faced the nearly intolerable choices with which 
statesmen are familiar could say with Father Mur- 
ray’s Olympian calm: “The dilemmas and ironies 
and paradoxes are .. . in the eye of the ambiguist 
beholder.” One is tempted to reply that this is ul- 
timate casuistry; it suggests that the harsh choices 
faced by responsible leaders are no more than arti- 
ficial constructions which could be reduced to clear 
solutions through the use of pure reason, preferably 


the reason of Catholic natural law. 
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Yet what are we to say about the moral anguish 
of Lincoln confronted by the awful choice between 
freeing the slaves, preserving the Union and touch- 
ing off the irrepressible conflict? How are we to 
think about that tragic and fatal alliance with the 
Soviet Union which made possible the defeat of 
Nazi Germany? What would the rationalist have 
offered the United States as an unambiguous policy 
for the Hungarian revolution? Or in the most re- 
cent crisis, what clear-cut policy guidance would a 
spokesman for “the tradition of reason” have offered 
President Eisenhower on accepting or not accept- 
ing responsibility for the U-2 incident? 

In that fateful incident, Mr. Eisenhower, as the 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee suggests, could have denied knowledge and re- 
sponsibility for the flight. If he had chosen this 
course, however, he could scarcely have withstood 
pressure from Khrushchev and our allies at the Sum- 
mit to accept the four conditions, including condem- 
nation and punishment of the culprits who had prac- 


ticed the black art of espionage. Yet the other choice, 


for which many of us were initially critical of the 
President, involved him in the defense of uncertain 
tactical measures that no head of state normally de- 
fends. As one of our wisest diplomatists points out, 
no one in Washington is happy over the handling 
of the spy plane incident, yet few if any are pre- 
pared to argue that he could have chosen another 
course less embarrassing or fraught with fewer dif- 
ficulties. 

Perhaps Father Murray, from the heights of his 
natural law position, could point the way to “rea- 
sonable” policies that would free our leaders from 
the “ambiguous” decisions they make. Short of of- 
fering a rational doctrine that could justify the use 
of force, however, Father Murray has been signifi- 
cantly silent about concrete problems and programs 
of action. Indeed, the most striking quality of his 
analysis is its studied avoidance of examples. The 
reader searches in vain for illustrations or “for in- 
stances” drawn from the real world. Like the social 
science theorist who erects an elaborate structure 
or system for decision-making or political choice and 
then declines to test his system against the real 
world, Father Murray exhorts and condemns from 
the safe haven of abstractions that make up a closed 
system with which no uninitiated outsider can come 
to terms. 

Granted his premises, his conclusions follow. Giv- 
en his assertions that a moral order englobes each 
political act, he is immune to criticism by those who 
would study the many-sided elements and ingre- 
dients in every political act. The world is seen as 
flat or round alternatively because natural law doc- 
trine so decrees, not because one has made a genu- 
ine inquiry into the nature of politics. 

However, the problem of Father Murray's criti- 


cism is further compounded by the manner in which 
he caricatures his objects of scorn. For example, 
Father Murray satirizes: “To be human is bad 
enough; but to be powerful is to be corrupt, with 
a corruption that increases with each increment of 
power.” What a gross distortion and corruption of 
sober thought and serious analysis! If Father Mur- 
ray had the patience to follow the trend of the ar- 

ent against which he declares a holy war, he 
would have framed his criticism in more moderate 
and balanced terms. He might have recognized that 
those whom he indicts point to the inextricable link 
between good and evil in human nature. Thus Rein- 
hold Niebuhr begins his Gifford Lectures: “Man has 
always been his own most vexing problem. How 
shall he think of himself?” 

This issue presents few if any difficulties for Fa- 
ther Murray, but for Niebuhr “every affirmation 
which [man] may make about his stature, virtue, or 
place in the cosmos becomes involved in contradic- 
tions.” Niebuhr continues: “If he believes himself to 
be essentially good and attributes the admitted evils 
of human history to specific social and historical 
causes he involves himself in ing the question; 
for all these specific historical causes are revealed 
on close analysis to be no more than particular con- 
sequences and historical configurations of evil ten- 
dencies in man himself. If, on the other hand, man 
comes to pessimistic conclusions about himself, his 
capacity for such judgments would seem to negate 
the content of the judgments.” 

Surely this is a far cry from the conception of 
man Father Murray attributes to his “victims.” Sim- 
ilarly, he caricatures the position serious writers have 
taken about the corruption of power. No one claims 
that corruption “increases with each increment of 
power.” For some, power is a source of self-realiza- 
tion and fulfillment. Responsibility may produce 
qualities of mind and character which would other- 
wise be hidden. However the historians may ulti- 
mately judge President Harry Truman, few would 
deny that history and the demands of office called 
forth qualities of leadership that we had not an- 
ticipated. For some the fire is the means by which 
the metal is hardened and refined. 


Yet the pages of history are also littered with 
repeated examples of strong men who yielded to 
the temptations of power and became increasingly 
more arbitrary and persuaded of their own omni- 
science. 

From Caesar to the present, the range of advisors 
contracts, counsel is sought only from agreeable col- 
leagues, and criticism is cut off at its source as im- 
patience and supreme self-confidence dominate. The 
argument of political realists simply stated is that 
power tends to be, not inescapably is, corrupting— 
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a lesson which the Founding Fathers grasped more 
fully, apparently, than Father Murray. After read- 
ing his easy dismissal of the problem of power, one 
wonders what he would say about our system of 
checks and balances, about federalism as a political 
invention and about the immense fear of arbitrary 
power that early American leaders share with more 
perceptive present-day observers. 

But the Achilles heel of Father Murray's analysis 
is its lack of humility. At least his present essay is 
not humble about the problems of Catholic thought, 
about man himself, about the contradictions and 
irrelevancies in much of natural law doctrine in ap- 
plication to the contemporary international scene, 
nor about the writings to which by and large he 
does great violence. Those he criticizes in the De- 

ent of Defense who tremble at the prospect 
of firing the first shot are neither confused nor am- 
biguous (terms he reserves for Protestants and real- 
ists) “but simply wrong.” The plain fact is that nei- 
ther natural law nor practical reason provides a con- 
vincing justification for the employment of absolute 
force short of the contingent circumstances that 
might call it into play. Those who are finally called 
upon to press the button will be faced not with 
the need for a doctrine but with an overwhelming- 
ly difficult choice that must be made—as was the 
decision to intervene in Korea—in the face of all 
the relevant circumstances. 

At this point one is tempted to ask what “all the 
shooting is about.” Father Murray in his stimulating 
essay on war (Morality and Modern War, The 
Church Peace Union, 1959) observes that moral 
principles must be filtered through circumstances if 
they are to have relevance for military policy. The 
same must be true of justice, freedom, security, gen- 
eral welfare and peace. This is precisly what those 
he criticizes have been attempting to do. To give 
meaning to the broad principles or categories, po- 
litical leaders must reach down into the depths of 
American life and pluck out the concrete doctrines 

which men can live. Justice is a general, intan- 
gible and often shapeless purpose, but Lincoln could 
give it meaning in the Emancipation Proclamation 
or the Supreme Court in the segregation cases. 
Writing about national purpose, Hans J. Morgen- 
thau observes: 

“The distinctiveness of the American purpose does 
not consist . . . in a particular substantive idea, a 
specific concrete arrangement, some single achieve- 
ment, the consummation of which could be pin- 
pointed in time. Rather it consists in the achieve- 
ment of a particular mode of procedure, . . . way 
of thinking and acting in the social sphere, of a 
particular conception of the relations between the 
individual and society.” 

It is this procedural of political morality, 
the routes by which justice and freedom are real- 


ized, the institutional and practical measures that 
give it content and meaning, which are conspicuous- 
ly missing from Father Murray’s essay. In their stead 
he would substitute rational categories and pre-es- 
tablished structures which define national purpose. — 
Hence he is impatient with any discussion that re- 
minds him of a situational ethic, that involves the 
balancing of moral ends in the face of practical cir- 
cumstances or that questions the sufficiency of ob- 
ligatory political ends enshrined in natural law doc- 
trine. Yet in his own analysis of the problems of 
war he returns himself to concepts that have been 
filtered through circumstances. 


Political concepts like freedom and equality, at 
least in the real world, are essentially formal con- 
cepts. They receive their meaning from the sub- 
stantive concepts to which they relate. The ques- 
tion is endlessly raised, “freedom for what?” and 
at this point the political philosopher must search 
a higher order of political and moral ends like jus- 
tice for which freedom and equality are regulatory 
principles. The Higher Law provided American pol- 
itics with a faith and a set of beliefs about the dig- 
nity and worth of the individual and the purposes 
of man and society. Leaders had therefore to look 
beyond expediency and majority rule to a hierarchy 
of ends Americans sought to embody. 

At the same time the Founding Fathers, having 
elevated their gaze, were obliged to return to earth 
to seek some crude approximation of goals in the 
murky realm of politics. Under changing circum- 
stances, they realized justice in a shifting galaxy of 
public policies, each involving a balancing of ends 
and means. In the realm of politics, ambiguity and 
uncertainty, ambition and pride, selfishness and nob- 
ility intermingle and merge. Far from being an ob- 
stacle to action, awareness of this would seem to 
provide a challenge. Those who withdraw are rarely 
those who recognize the true character of the po- 
litical realm. More likely those who expect a realm 
of reason and lofty purpose grow disillusioned and 


discouraged and vow to have no more of “this dirty 


business.” 

In my view, most of the great political and inter- 
national leaders have been men who neither asked 
nor expected too much of their fellows. They ac- 
cepted the world in all its richness, its blending of 
high purpose and tragic shortcomings. Some sensed 
instinctively the moral order within which men live 
and die while accepting the fact of evil and the 
need to adjust to it. They cooperated with evil when, 
as was often true, it promised to serve some good 
end. They discovered political justice not writ large 
on tablets of stone but in successive choices among 
partially good or barely tolerable alternatives. Some 
of them may have reflected on the greater security 
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of the philosopher’s art. They may have envied the 
natural lawyer his discussion of justice and freedom 
at the same time they searched for some measure 
of both in the life of a complex society. If they 
achieved however modestly the goals about which 
philosophers write, they might be excused for feel- 
ing both gratitude and pride. ser dryer be grate- 
ful to philosophers and lawyers who set the frame- 
work for a better life in terms of a more just society. 
They could feel pride in their own achievement 
which is not that of the philosopher and hardly de- 
serves his scorn or deni 


THE DEMANDS OF PRUDENCE 
Hans J. Morgenthau 


An unbridgeable gulf separates the demands of 
Christian ethics from the way man is compelled by 
his natural aspirations to act. That conflict is fore- 
ordained by the nature of Christian ethics and the 
nature of man. Christian ethics demands love, hu- 
mility, the abnegation of self; man as a natural crea- 
ture seeks the aggrandizement of self through pride 
and power. It is the tragedy of man that he is in- 
capable, by dint of his nature, to do what Christian 
ethics demands of him. 

It is the guilt of man that he is unwilling, by dint 
of his corruption, to do what he could do to meet 
the demands of Christian ethics. The best man is 
capable of is to be guided by the vision of a life 
lived in compliance with the Christian code and to 
narrow the gap between his conduct and that code. 
The closing of that gap through complete harmony 
between the demands of Christian ethics and man’s 
conduct is not a problem for ethics but for theol- 
ogy. Only divine grace can establish that harmony 
in another world. 

What is true of man in general applies with par- 
ticular force to. political man. For the natural as- 
pirations proper to the political sphere—and there 
is no difference in kind between domestic and in- 
ternational politics—contravene by definition the de- 
mands of Christian ethics. No compromise is pos- 
sible between the great commandment of Christian 
ethics, “Love Thy Neighbor As Thyself,” and the 
great commandment of politics, “Use Thy Neighbor 
As a Means To The Ends Of Thy Power.” It is a 
priori impossible for political man to be at the same 
time a good politician—complying with the rules of 
political conduct—and to be a good Christian—com- 
plying with the demands of Christian ethics. In the 
measure that he tries to be the one he must cease 
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No politician can accept the truth of that incom- 
patibility; for it is exactly in the a ce of be- 
ing moral while seeking power that he finds both 
peace of mind and an element of power itself. Few 
moralists have found that incompatibility palatable; 
for the reconciliation of the irreconcilable is intel- 
lectually more attractive and socially more reward- 
ing than the radical postulation of alternatives. To 
face the conflict between ethics and politics square- 
ly places an intolerable burden upon our actions or 
our consciences. Thus Western man has endeavored 
to obliterate the gap between the demands of Chris- 
tian ethics and the aspirations of human nature 
closing his eyes to it. He has reinterpreted the de- 
mands of Christian ethics by “liberalizing” them. He 
has made it appear as though the Christian gospel 
did not mean what it obviously says, and he has 
invented ingenious theological devices which make 
it easier to sin because they make forgiveness easy. 
He has watered down the demands of Christian 
ethics, thus making it appear as though human ac- 
tion were complying with these demands. This is 
the escape of the Pharisees, 

The other escape is that of the Sophists. They 
approach the problem from the side of human ac- 
tion. They try to build a bridge between ethics and 
politics on the foundation of distorted human ac- 
tion rather than misinterpreted Christian ethics. 
Man is here presented as naturally good and hu- 
man action as naturally moral; this is assumed to 
be true particularly of oneself and one’s own ac- 
tion and of the collectivity to which one happens 
to belong and of its action. Here is the root of po- 
litical ideology, the most persuasive attempt West- 
ern man has undertaken to make its peace with 
the demands of Christian ethics without having to 
forego his natural aspirations. 

If there be any truth in this necessarily sketchy 
analysis, then the moral problem of politics resolves 
itself into the question: Given the existential in- 
compatibility between politics and Christian ethics, 
how must moral man act in the political sphere? 
While he is precluded from acting morally, the best 
he can do is to minimize the intrinsic immorality of 
the political act. He must choose from among the 
political actions at his di the one which is 
likely to do the least violence to the commands of 
Christian ethics. The moral strategy of politics is, 
then, to try to choose the lesser evil. 

This strategy, it should be added, is no more pe- 
culiar to politics than is the incompatibility between 
the demands of Christian ethics and the political 
aspirations of man. Both are special instances of 
the human condition; but they are particularly poig- 
nant instances by dint of the poignancy of the moral 
problem of politics. Yet as to choose the lesser evil 
is the best the moral politician can do, so it is also 
the best moral man at large can do. 7 
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It is at the point of choosing the lesser evil that 
moral evaluation and political calculation merge. 
For what is more or less morally evil must be deter- 
mined through anticipation of the probable conse- 
quences of different courses of action. Obviously 
Father John Courtney Murray finds nuclear weap- 
ons “from the moral point of view . . . unshootable” 
because of the consequences of shooting them. A 
foreign policy that preserves peace is morally su- 
perior to one that leads to limited war, and the lat- 
ter, in turn, is superior to one which increases the 
danger of all-out nuclear war. The right moral choice 
is here obviously identical with the right political 
choice. A foreign policy which seeks an avoidable 
limited war is morally inferior to one which actual- 
ly avoids such a war. On the other hand, a foreign 
policy which shies away from the risk of limited 
war and thereby brings on all-out nuclear war is 
morally inferior to a foreign policy which faces that 
risk. 

No one can be certain before the event which 
choice is morally right and politically sound. We 
all act on hunches which the future may or may 
not prove to have been correct. It is this uncertainty 
of both moral judgment and political calculation 
which creates those “ambiguities” and “dilemmas” 
which Father Murray so dislikes. These ambiguities 
and dilemmas were not invented by theologians, 
Protestant or otherwise, but they grow inevitably 
from the nature of the relationship between Chris- 
tian ethics and political action. The ambiguities 
which we find baffling in the character of Hamlet, 
and the dilemmas with which he was unable to cope, 
were not peculiar to the prince of Denmark. They 
are but the ambiguities and the dilemmas which 
no morally sensitive actor on the political scene can 
escape. 

This being so, recourse to natural law will not 
free us from these intellectual and moral disabili- 
ties. To the contrary, such recourse will only serve 
to emphasize their inevitability. For the gap be- 
tween the rational postulates of natural law and the 
contingencies of the concrete situation within which 
man muct act and judge is just as wide as the gulf 
which separates the demands of Christian ethics 
from the rules of political action. In truth, as a 
more detailed discussion of natural law and its re- 
lation to ethics would show, both gaps are identi- 
cal. Natural law can only provide us with the gen- 


eral principles of right action. It cannot tell us with 
any degree of certainty which of alternative actions 
is the right one in a concrete situation. That choice 
natural law leaves to prudential considerations— 
strangely enough, there is no reference to prudence 
in Father Murray’s argument—that is, to our intel- 
lectually fallible minds and morally weak wills. And 
those minds and wills put us again in the presence 
of the ambiguities and dilemmas. 

I join Father Murray in deploring the decline of 
the tradition of natural law in America, the weak- 
ening of those objective rational standards which 
once gave guidance to private and public judgments 
and actions. However, it is not secular liberalism 
alone which ought to be blamed for that decline. 
Defenders of natural law must share in that re- 
sponsibility. For natural law has been intellectually 
and politically discredited in good measure because 
it has been made to bear a burden which it could 
not carry. The attempts to apply natural law di- 
rectly, without the intermediary of prudence, to po- 
litical action were bound to fail. Either they pro- 
vided no guide to political action because of the 
generality of natural law to which we have referred, 
or else they provide a particular political position 
with an ideological rationalization and justification. 
Thus the appeal to natural law became either mean- 
ingless or suspect. 

I should say in passing that Father Murray has 
failed to do justice to the recent debate which has 
centered on the problem of morality and foreign 
policy. This has been by and large a serious and 
fruitful debate. It has deepened and refined the 
understanding of both politics and morality. I know 
of no evidence, with the exception of some off-hand 
remarks by one author, to suggest that “to the po- 
litical realists or cynics . . . all public issues are 
simply issues of power in which moral judgments 
have no place at all.” And I must have expressed 
myself consistently with extreme imprecision if to 
Father Murray (Morality and Modern War, p. 21) 
my “basic view . . . seems to be that all moralities 
are purely ‘national’; they cannot be subjected to 
judgment in terms of universal principles.” I have 
tried to express the exactly opposite view for more 
than fifteen years. I have particularly pointed to 
“national moralities” as political ideologies which 
endeavor to invest the interests of a particular na- 
tion with the sanction of universal moral principles. 
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“CHRISTIAN PACIFISM” 


Nyack, N. Y. 
Sir: Mr. Frederick D. Wilhelmsen’s essay on what 
he chooses to call “Christian pacifism” (“Christian 
Pacifism: An Orthodox View,” Worldview, April) is 
a familiar exercise in the knocking down of one of 
the most popular straw men of our time. The paci- 
fism that he so neatly disposes of is a figment of 
his own mind, barely a caricature of any historically 
discernible variety of pacifism. To refute a creature 
of one’s own imagination is hardly an intellectual 
feat worthy of display in public print. If the sub- 
ject is worth discussing, why not have a real dia- 
logue between proponents and opponents of paci- 
fism or of non-violent action? 

As my small contribution to such a dialogue, I 
should like to make a few marginal observations 
on Mr. Wilhelmsen’s article. 

“Implicit in the non-violent position,” he says, “is 
the assumption that love will eventually conquer 
evil and win the world for Christ.” This may be one 
possible implication of non-violence, but it is cer- 
tainly not an inescapable one. It is quite possible 
to embrace non-violence in the belief that the world 
as such is unredeemable, but that this does not 
make love irrelevant. One need not project an es- 
chatological pective in order to prefer humane 
methods to fhartaric ones. Whether such methods 
are effective and under what conditions are separ- 
ate subjects of inquiry. There are substantial moral 
factors to be considered in their relation to the means 
that are involved in a struggle. As Niebuhr pointed 
out years ago, it is at best dubious that a wealthy 
nation could employ non-violence successfully 
against an onslaught by poor nations. Love implies 
more than saying to one’s neighbor, “I’m all right, 

ack.” 

, “Evil unresisted simply feeds upon itself: the Hit- 
ler of the Berlin bunker of 1945 and the criminals 
surrounding him were worse men than they were 
when they assumed power in 1933.” The period re- 
ferred to falls into two parts: six years of cowardly 
appeasement by the West followed by six years of 
unrestrained slaughter, culminating in the mass “ter- 
ror” bombings of Dresden by the West and the mass 
extermination of Jews and Slavs by the Nazis. 

Is Mr. Wilhelmsen prepared to advance the thesis 
that by relentless warfare the West deterred the 
Nazis from their worst crimes, which in fact grew 
to fever pitch under the pretext of a struggle for 
survival? On the other hand, the only advocate of 
a pre-emptive attack on Germany in 1933, to my 
knowledge, was Leon Trotsky, who urged that the 


Red Army march immediately on Berlin. One won- 
ders whether, from Mr. Wilhelmsen’s point of view, 
it was fortunate or unfortunate that Trotsky was 
then no longer a wielder of Soviet military power. 

Every reputable historian, of course, traces the 
rise of Hitlerism to the revengeful Versailles Treaty. 
From the end of World War I, it was in the power 
of France, England and America to undercut the 
roots of Nazism. In the 1930's, Chamberlain and 
Daladier softened only under pressure and sou 
to pacify Hitler by betraying Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. These were scarcely acts of Christian love. 
They were diametrically opposite to Christian paci- 
fism and Gandhian non-violence. On the other hand, 
there were notable cases of non-violent resistance 
on a limited scale in Norway and Dernmark after 
those countries were overrun by the German mili- 
tary forces, and these contrast not only in spirit but 
in result with the policy of “appeasement” for which 
pacifists now are wrongly blamed. 

Not only this, but a comparison of the non-violent 
resistance in Norway with the terrorist resistance 
in France and in the East would go far to show 
that a good cause is harmed by violent methods, 
because it sets up a vicious d ic of reprisal and 
counter-reprisal which adds up to a bloodbath of 
hate that carries over into the aftermath of war with 
the lynching of one’s own countrymen as suspected 
collaborators. 

We could learn a lesson from our own history, 
too. The Union’s response to Fort Sumter led in- 
exorably to Andersonville, Sherman’s dreadful march 
to the sea, and the rise of the tbaggers and 
the Ku Klux Klan in the decades afterward. In a 
very real sense, the non-violent campaigns of to- 
day’s Negroes are a resumption of the non-violent 
efforts of Garrison and Phillips, which the Civil War 
left in ruins. 

“There is no way to end the power of the Prince 
of this world short of that transcendence of history 
which is apocalypse.” Mr. Wilhelmsen is surely 
aware that his opponents have at least an equal if 
not a better warrant, on both biblical and patristic 
grounds, for a view that the Kingdom of God will 
occur within history—not as a result of man’s efforts, 
to be sure, but by God’s grace and will. However, 
this point need not be at isssue here, since it is he 
and not the pacifists who equate the abolition of 
war with the breaking in of the Kingdom. 

One is reminded of the jejeune argument that in 
a world without war life would be insipid and un- 
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eventful, as if war were the sole major problem 
confronting mankind. Surely it would be indeed a 
fanciful optimism to suppose that the abatement of 
mass slaughter by exterminative weapons between 
major powers would automatically obliterate all 

of homicide or even enmity among men. But 
it is just as far-fetched to imagine that extermina- 
tive warfare cannot cease so long as two men can 
get angry enough to slug each other with fists. 

I do not wish to attribute to Mr. Wilhelmsen views 
which he does not hold, but these clearly are impli- 
cations of a confusion of absolute Christian love with 
simple military disarmament. I believe it is true, in- 
cidentally, that there is a connection between the 
morality and psychology of international war and 
of the teen-age rumble. It is easier to be humane 
in a world that is not supercharged with violence. 
But this is not a simple or automatic thing. 

“Spiritual death,” concludes Mr. Wilhelmsen, “is 
a death more final for the human spirit than hon- 
orable defeat, even if that defeat should lay waste 
to the world.” This is a strong statement of Chris- 
tian faith that jars strangely with the weighing of 
expedients that has constituted “reality” in the fore- 
going arguments. Earlier he has had recourse to the 
casuistry that speaks of fighting “cleanly” and “with 
love”—conditions that have always been incompati- 
ble with warfare (one recalls a YMCA secretary in 
World War I giving instructions on how to scoop 
a man’s eyes out), and which can have no meaning 
at all in a of warfare that kills infants, moth- 
ers, the elderly and infirm indiscriminately at the 
press of a button—but now he comes up to the hard 
core of the whole religious question: salvation. 

In his book, The Cost of Discipleship, Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer (who, by the way, paid the price in full 
of which he speaks) distinguishes between “cheap 
grace” and “costly grace.” These are categories that 
cut across the division between pacifists and their 
critics. The cowardly pacifist whose meekness is 
nothing but inaction and acquiescence, the coward- 
ly bellicist who will stop at nothing to fortify him- 
self against harm—both of these are tacit believers 
in cheap grace. Both say, in effect, that God's for- 
giving love is so all-encompassing that one may 
either stick to one’s own knitting and keep one’s 
hands free from stain, or take upon oneself the an- 
nihilation of millions, and it does not matter, be- 
cause God will forgive. The former sees the image 
of “gentle Jesus, meek and mild,” and wishes to 
cultivate these qualities without benefit of the cross. 
The other thinks he is emulating Jesus, but when 
he says, “Let us die to make men free as He died 
to make men holy,” he does not really mean “let us 
die,” he means, “let us kill them, before they kill us.” 

I believe that Mr. Wilhelmsen is right when he 
says that spiritual death is worse than honorable 
defeat. But Jesus Christ is not only the truth and 


the life; He is also the Way. Non-violent resistance 
is not to be equated with the way of the cross, but 
it partakes of it; it is a relativization of it, a partial 
application of it. It is the way of “costly grace” that 
eschews both of the kinds of cowardice described 
above. Strictly speaking, the way of the cross means 
non-resistance, withstanding evil and enduring it 
even to death in the faith that deliverance will come 
in the victory of resurrection. 

But how many of us Christians today really be- 
lieve in resurrection? We use it all too often, I fear, 
as an article of dogma with which to club our op- 
ponents. If we truly believed in resurrection, we 
would take up our crosses—not mass-produced hol- 
low ones, but the old, rugged kind—and seek that 
“costly grace” which is the gift of repentance. 

Some reader will no doubt infer that I am say- 
ing something about being good so as to “merit” 
salvation. Of course I have said no such thing; sal- 
vation is not earned. But it also is not to be had 
without the marks of discipleship in some degree. 
There is no liturgical formula nor philosophical in- 
genuity that can take the place of a humble and 
contrite heart. We may all be damned for our mere 
willingness to use nuclear weapons against our ene- 
my, whether we actually use them or not. Or we 
may reject nuclear war and be damned for some 
other sin. Whatever we may deem expedient in the 
realm of political and social action is not necessarily 
negotiable in eternity, and we should be careful lest 
we buy a safe conduct in our mortal life that leads 
us only to a blank wall of mortal despair at the end. 

Conceivably there is no salvation short of saint- 
hood and martyrdom—which I would interpret in 
terms of the Christian peacemaker; and Mr. Wil- 
helmsen in terms of the Christian warrior (a juxta- 
position which I, as a pacifist, naturally find in- 
congruous). But if not everything depends solel 
upon our own conduct, perhaps God’s grace 
abound most for those who choose the heroic way 
of resistance without violence. In the nuclear a 
it is the only way which can any longer satisfy the 
Thomistic doctrine of the just war, for those to 
whom it means something more than a camoufla 
for a policy of carte blanche warfare. Non-violent 
action is not perfectionist; it is not unalloyed good. 
It is the genuine “lesser evil” of our time. 

Will it work? We can ask the same questions of 
the alternatives. None is foolproof. But there are 
both moral and historical reasons for believing that 
it offers our best chance in relation both to this life 
and the eternal life. When we weigh the risks, we 
can remember the old soldier’s saying: “Better to 
be a live coward than a dead hero.” And if we are 
Christians we may wonder if “live cowards” really 
live on. In the next war, if it comes, there will be 
no heroes. 

Wi1aM Rosert MILLER 
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The Religious Conscience and the Soviet Challenge 


Chris and Communism 
Today by John C. Bennett. As- 
sociation Press. 186 pp. $3.50. 


by Richard Horchler 


Early in his book Dr. Bennett 
speaks of his “dual approach” to 
Communism, an approach which 
“on the one hand emphasizes the 
obligation to resist it . . . and, on 
the other hand, acknowledges the 
validity of much that Commu- 
nism represents...” 

In 1948, when the first edition 
of Christianity and Communism 
appeared, insistence on these as 
twin emphases was courageous 
and provocative, for those were 
the early days of the Soviet 
Union’s Cold War offensive 
against the West. Between that 
time and the preparation of this 
revised and expanded version of 
the book, the course of events 
had wrought startling changes in 
American attitudes toward Com- 
munism. 

By last year, the feelings gen- 
erated by such events as the at- 
tack on South Korea, the Mc- 
Carthy phenomenon, the massa- 
cre of Hungary, had somehow 
receded into history. Our present 
problems with Communism, it 
seemed, revolved around ques- 
tions of peaceful coexistence, dis- 
armament and nuclear controls. 
The “spirit of Camp David” was 
burgeoning, as we know, and the 
times seemed ripe for a new look 
at the moral and political respon- 
sibilities of the Christian in re- 
gard to the question of “coexist- 
ence.” 

Today, of course, only weeks 
later, the “spirit of Camp David” 
is merely one of the points of bit- 
terness between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. What this 
bitterness will mean to the tem- 
perature of the Cold War we do 
not yet know, but the American 
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national temper, in an election 
year especially, seems unlikely to 
be disposed toward the attitudes 
and actions called for by Dr. 
Bennett: an abandonment of self- 
righteousness, confession of a 
share of responsibility for the hor- 
ror which threatens the world, 
an end to reliance on military 
power as the prime safeguard 
against Communist expansion. 
And it is unfortunate that this is 
so. That American Christians will 
find it more difficult to enter the 
spirit of this book, because of the 
pressure of recent events, sug- 
gests it will be to just that ex- 
tent more important for them to 
do so. 

This is not to say that Chris- 
tianity and Communism Today 
(the new title) opens any clear 
and easy path through the maze 
of perplexities confronting Amer- 
ican Christians today. It is not to 
say, either, that Dr. Bennett’s an- 
alyses win immediate and inevit- 
able agreement; I for one am 
troubled or unconvinced by a 
number of his arguments. But 
there is so much wisdom in these 
pages, such insight into Christian 
values, above all such striving to 
meet the highest demands of 
these values as they relate to 
Communists and Communism as 
well as to anything else, that the 
book cannot help but elevate the 
minds and hearts it reaches. 

As these comments suggest, Dr. 
Bennett's chief concern in this 
study is a religious one. The po- 
litical implications of his ideas are 
important and exciting, and it is 
these, undoubtedly, which will 
draw most comment, but it must 
not be forgotten that his subject 
is most fairly described as Chris- 
tianity in relation to Communism 
and the East-West struggle, not 
the reverse. This is of course the 
strength of his book, but it may 
also be a weakness. For Dr. Ben- 
nett’s deepest interest is in the 


perfecting of Christian thought 
and action in the world, not the 
achievement of the i 

political objectives of the state, 
In a sense, of course, and from 
a distant enough historical van- 
tage point, these interests will 
doubtless coincide. But for us to- 
day, forced to make choices that 
are as ambiguous, as ill-informed, 
necessarily, as they are perilous 
and urgent, the relationship be- 
tween these ends is murkier per- 
haps than it has ever been. 

Dr. Bennett is no simplist, no 
religious idealist whose fervor 
blinds him to the limitations of 
political possibility. Furthermore, 
I find myself not in disagreement 
with the direction of his foreign 
policy recommendations. The 
problem, for me, is simply that 
the relation between these par- 
ticulars and the preceding gen- 
eral moral principles seems rather 
more complex than is indicated 
here by Dr. Bennett. 

For the central sections of the 
book there can be only praise. 
Here Dr. Bennett presents, in 
brief but remarkably compre- 
hensive chapters, a calm and 
knowledgeable discussion _of 
Communist doctrine and the ba- 
sic theoretical issues between that 
doctrine and Christian faith. Such 
a preliminary may seem at first, 
after all these years, to be hardly 
necessary, but a moment's reflec- 
tion reveals the extent to which 
Christian attitudes toward Com- 
munism are conditioned by fear, 
outrage and incomprehension of 
the appeal it can have for any 
save monsters or fools. 

Dr. Bennett's survey is um 
usual not only for its lucidity, but 
for its “positive” tone. There is no 
hesitancy in defining the false 
hoods of Communism, the threat 
it poses to personal and political 
freedom, and the need for Chris- 
tians to resist it; but there is at 
the same time a willingness to 
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i itive of the 
ideology which few Christians are 
able to achieve. Thus Dr. Bennett 
insists that “the errors of Com- 
munism are in the re- 
sult of the failure of Christians, 
and of Christian churches, to be 
true to the revolutio implica- 
tions of their own faith” and that 
“the effectiveness of Communism 
lies chiefly in the fact that it 
seems to offer the exploited and 
neglected peoples of the world 
what has been denied them by a 
civilization that has often re- 
garded itself as Christian.” 

A number of early pages are 
devoted to a kind of ideological 

und-clearing. Dr. Bennett ad- 

ses himself to the popular 
misconceptions of Communist 
doctrine in regard to its material- 
ism, determinism and, most sig- 
nificantly, its moral cynicism. This 
last, he maintains, is perhaps the 
most flagrant and misleading of 
popular judgments. “In spite of 
the fact that Communism has 
been one of the factors in dis- 
solving the moral assumptions of 
modern man,” and in spite of 
“Communist criticism of ‘bour- 
geois ethics’ and of all absolute 
ethics,” at its base “the whole 
Communist attack upon capital- 
istic society is ethical through and 
through.” The dangers of these 
misunderstandings are evident: 
“that [Christians] may concen- 
trate on a caricature of Commun- 
ism and thus miss the corrective 
that is in it” and “that they may 
celebrate a premature victory 
over the caricature and thus fail 
to discern the deeper issues that 
divide Christianity and Com- 
munism.” 

To the exploration of these 
deeper issues Dr. Bennett brings 
a number of valuable insights. 
The most fundamental point of 
conflict between Christianity and 
Communism, as he sees it, is the 
fact that Communism “absolu- 
tizes a particular movement in 
history and promises that this 
movement will bring redemption 
from all social evil.” The great 


error of Communism, then, is not 
its avowed atheism but “what we 
may call its practical idolatry.” 

The second of his “basic issues” 
is Communism’s methods of deal- 
ing with opponents, and the third, 
underlying it, its view of the sta- 
tus of the human person. Con- 
fronting the ruthless Communist 
principle that the end justifies the 
means, Dr. Bennett offers some 
reflections which are disturbing 
to Christian pretensions. The rec- 
ord of Christianity’s religious 
wars and, even more, the be- 
havior of Christians in time of 
national war enforce the judg- 
ment that the practice of Chris- 
tians and Christian nations has 
been in this r “much less 
different from that of the Com- 
munists than they suppose.” 

Dr. Bennett is equally insistent 
on Christian responsibility for 
solving the problems which drive 
so many to Communism. He 
notes the failures of the churches 
to live up to the commandments 
entrusted to them and their tend- 
ency to escape _ responsibility 
through evasive otherworldliness, 
instinctive conservatism or the 
convenience of identification with 
a political or economic status quo. 

The last concern of his book 
is “Christian strategy in relation 
to Communism” and “the presup- 
positions which should control 
the thought of American Chris- 
tians about foreign policy.” These 
latter are, in brief: that the role 
of military power needs to be 
recognized as secondary in the 
present competition; that we 
should accept the fact that Com- 
munism is a reality in both Russia 
and China which will not be over- 
come by outside pressure; that 
to promote the cause of political 
and spiritual freedom we must at- 
tend to the quality of our own 
national life. Such ideas ma 
seem unexceptionable, althou 
the reaction to their presentation 
in the 1948 edition of the book 
has led Dr. Bennett to add a chap- 
ter: “Some Moral and Religious 
Objections to Coexistence.” 


My own objection here—not to 
coexistence but to Dr. Bennett's 
development of his thesis—is that 
his as religious convictions and 
even these sensible “presupposi- 
tions which should 
thought of American Christians” 
do not in fact appear to exert 
defining control over anyone's 
thinking on particular foreign 
policy questions. The principles 
of Dr. Bennett's “guide to think- 
ing” could be endorsed, I dare 
say, by political figures as far 
apart as Norman Thomas and 
Barry Goldwater, and yet they 
would disagree violently on a 
great many specific policy ques- 
tions. 

I would dissent from Dr. Ben- 
nett’s thought on a number of 
other points, but these are dif- 
ferences only of degree and em- 
phasis, which stand out, perhaps, 
against the large area of agree- 
ment. For instance, while the 
changes within the Soviet Union 
are undeniably great and signifi- 
cant, I am somewhat less con- 
fident than Dr. Bennett of their 
forming any kind of reliable pat- 
tern. Again, while I recognize 
that the Communists and the 
West hold more objectives in 
common than is nae con- 
ceded—survival, obviously, and 
reducing the armaments burden 
—I am less assured than Dr. Ben- 
nett of the extent of these com- 
mon interests. That both East 
and West can be assumed to have 
identical interests in the “relaxa- 
tion of tensions,” for example, 
seems to me doubtful. Finally, 
while I agree 
with Dr. Bennett’s attempts to 
puncture national self-righteous- 
ness, I am troubled by what 
seems to be at least a tendency 
toward balancing the sins and 
responsibilities of the West 
against those of the Soviets. Some 
Communist postures are 
tionably taken in reaction to those 
taken by the West, but I think the 
West by itself has much less 
power to reduce tensions than 
Dr. Bennett suggests. 
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Kremlin and World Politics 


by Philip E. Mosely. Vintage Books. 557 pp. $1.65. 


In a collection of essays on Soviet policy and action written be- 
tween 1938 and 1959, a noted authority interprets "both the 
constant and the changing features that the Soviet system pre- 
sents to its own people and to the world." 


Challenge to World Leadership 
by Howard G. Kurtz. Public Affairs Press. 24 pp. Free. 


The author proposes that a world organization be created to 
apply the universally accepted principles of air safety control to 
the problem of international security against war. The comments 
of twelve leading citizens on the proposal are included. 


The Overseas Americans 


by Harlan Cleveland, Gerard J. Mangone and Jobn Clarke 
Adams. McGraw-Hill. 316 pp. $5.95. 


The responsibility for preparing Americans for effective perform- 
ance overseas is not being fully met by the foreign service train- 
ing programs of our public and private agencies and universities, 
according to the authors of this study. Their analysis includes a 
program of recommendations that can be adopted by govern- 
ment personnel, missionaries and businessmen who work abroad. 


Can We End the Cold War? 

by Leo Perla. Macmillan. 251 pp. $4.50. 

Mr. Perla attacks the "double standards” implicit in our com | 
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